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It is generally agreed that the 
Servant of Isa., chaps. 41-66, must be 
interpreted as the nation of Israel, 
though of Israel in its peculiar function, 
that is as God's prophet and witness in 
the world. Then, since the whole nation 
did not fulfil this function, the Servant 
is, more strictly, that part of the nation 
which remained loyal to God, the 
"Israel within Israel." This interpre- 
tation seems unavoidable in view of 
such passages as Isa. 41:8, "But thou 
Israel my servant," and 43:10, "Ye are 
my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my 
servant whom I have chosen." 

The Servant then is a community 
personified. Now these "servant" pas- 
sages have been applied to Christ by 
Christ Himself, as in Luke 22:37; by 
the evangelists, as in Matt. 8:17; in 
Acts, as in 3:26; in the Epistles, as in 
I Pet. 2:23, and even rabbinical Jews 
have applied them to the Messiah. 
Here therefore we have prophecies 
spoken of a community applied to an 
individual. 

May we not reverse this process 
in interpreting the Second Coming of 
Christ? 

The Servant was first a community, 
then an individual. The Son of Man, 
too, may be first Christ and then a com- 
munity controlled by Christ's spirit. 

'Prideaux, The Second Coming of Christ, p. 79. 
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The Son of Man of Dan. 7 : 13 seems to 
be a symbol of " the people of the Saints 
of the Most High," according to vs. 27 
of the same chapter, and, though Christ 
says that the Son of Man will come, 
He is never represented in the Gospel 
as saying, "I will come again," except 
in John, chap. 14, where He is speaking 
of the coming of the spirit. Even if 
Christ's sayings about the return of the 
Son of Man were taken at first by those 
who heard them to refer to a literal 
reincarnation, may we not apply them to 
His return in His body, the Christian 
community ? Parousia, after all, means 
presence as well as coming, and what 
further coming is required of one who 
said "I am with you always"? An 
advance toward this idea may be traced 
in the New Testament itself, as may be 
seen by comparing Mark with John or 
I Thessalonians with Colossians. Why 
should not we go on from where the New 
Testament writers left off, instead of 
remaining where they began? Why 
should we be mere "half -Jews," as 
Jerome called the pre-millenarians ? The 
thought of the members of the early 
church was "fluid" on this question, as 
their acceptance of the Fourth Gospel 
shows/and so, just as God's witnesses are 
identified with the Servant in Isa. 43 : 10, 
Christ's witnesses in all ages may be 
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identified with the evercoming Son of 
Man. 

Even in the Apocalypse, the textbook 
of the pre-millenarians, comings of Christ 
are mentioned which cannot be taken as 
literal reincarnations: for example in 
3 : 20, "If any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him and sup 



with him and he with me." Finally is it 
not necessary for Christ to come in a 
community in order to come completely ? 
This seems to be suggested in Eph. 1 : 23, 
where His body, the church, is called 
" the fulness of him that filleth all in all," 
or, as the words might mean, "the fulness 
of him that all in all is being fulfilled." 
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Theological opinion is different from ecclesiastical dogma. It is always in the 
process of becoming something other than it is. The human mind is restless until 
it finds its religious and scientific knowledge at peace one with the other. The real 
difficulties in our theology are not so much in the field of experience as in the use of 
standarized scientific concepts to describe and legitimize that experience intellectually. 
That is to say, it is a means by which our religious experiences are thought into 
harmony with the mass of reality which is given us outside of reality. It goes without 
saying that it must change. To this end, whatever may be our personal reaction 
toward the suggestions of Professor Ackerman, we welcome his exposition of a new 
method in theological procedure. 



As the dominant interest of philoso- 
phers of the present day is to develop a 
scientific philosophy and the point of 
departure toward this end is the aban- 
donment of metaphysics, so it should be 
the main ambition of theologians to 
develop a scientific theology, and the 
terminus a quo toward this goal will be 
the abandonment of mysticism, the 
metaphysics of religion. Mysticism is 
practically equivalent to metaphor, and 
to achieve a release from the picturesque 
means searching more profoundly for the 



reality that underlies the religious imagi- 
nation. To surrender the metaphor 
will not necessitate the denial or loss of 
any part of the reality of religious experi- 
ence, but it will mean the substitution 
of more exact and concrete definitions 
for the abstractions and personifications 
that have so long prevailed in the field 
of doctrine at the expense of intellectual 
conscientiousness. Most of our religious 
reals are symbolically conceived, and 
the picture obscures the truth about the 
fact. Religious concepts, especially in 



